Chapter X

*
DEBTS AND SETTLEMENTS

NINETEEN TWENTY-SEVEN was primarily a year of drift in
British foreign aflairs. If in 1928 the process was not
arrested at least it was concealed beneath a number of lavish
formulae. In January, for instance, the British Government
was confronted with a questionnaire from M. Benes, the
Czech Foreign Minister and chairman of a newly formed
Security Committee of the League. It was principally con-
cerned with the problems of arbitration and security and of
their relation to the League Covenant. The British reply had
nothing new to say, but re-stated its policy right along the line
with rather more detail, precision, and promptitude than is
sometimes associated with the Foreign Office. As far as
arbitration was concerned we felt that the time was hardly
ripe for any general system of sanctions for the enforcement
of arbitration treaties. At the same time our objections to
the Optional Clause remained. Obligations could not be
constant or uniform, and the undertakings a State might
assume for one country might equally have to be denied to
another. Locarno was still * the ideal type of security agree-
ment ', as it was based on recognizable national interest com-
mon to all the signatories. As for Articles X and XVI of the
Covenant, the Government subscribed to the interpretation
that the Council could only evolve collective action against
an aggressor which took account of the geographical situa-
tion and the special conditions of each state. Article XI was
a t valuable guide rather than a precise definition of obliga-
tions *. The Government was prepared to define with the
best but only on the understanding that a definition was, as
Sir Austen had said of it in a speech the previous November,
* a trap for the innocent and a sign-post for the guilty *. The
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